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LANDSCAPE, OR HOME ADORNMENT—EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, 0. 


BY F. R. 


Tue value of everything that approaches 
the beautiful is enhanced by an appropri- 
ate setting. Even the most beautiful flower 
of nature is improved by its surrounding of 
delicately tinted green foliage. The artist 
when exhibiting his most perfect artificial 
representation of nature, places it, if possi- 
ble, with a surrounding which will measur- 
ably attract the eye, and yet cast upon the 
picture an enhanced breadth, and height 
of coloring combined with the softness 
which nature in her hazy moods gives to 
all her productions. Woman, in all her 
beauty, is rendered even more attractive in 
a setting of appropriate colors and forms 
of dress ; and woe be to the taste of a blonde 
who, robing herself in light blue, seeks to 
decorate for relief with coral ornaments! 
The opaque red, to use a common phrase, 
would be “ dreadful; while the use of a 
pale pink would light up and dispel the 
pallid moonshine of the blue, and give to 
all a rich pearly, hazy, rosy hue, as of early 
morn. 

These lights and shades being well un- 
derstood in our artificial “ réle,”’ it would 
appear that in the more permanent matters 
of life, such as the decorations of our daily 
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homes, they should have control; yet we 
too frequently find a mansion residence 
constructed after the best taste and truest 
principles of architecture with its sur- 
rounding fitting, as inappropriate as a 
bright yellow would be for a lady’s walk- 
ing dress, 

The beauty of landscape or home adorn- 
ments that surround and decorate many of 
the residences on Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
O., has become proverbial, and a common- 
place record of all traveling letter-writers. 
I may therefore be pardoned if, in a few 
words relative to the subject, I present 
views taken from some places there as 
illustrative measurably of what may be 
created by the use of judicious taste and a 
knowledge appreciative of the natural 
habit in growth, form, and colors of trees 
and shrubs. 

“Turf and trees are the cheapest, most 
lasting, and most permanently and man- 
ageably enjoyable of all the essential ele- 
ments of an elegant garden, and should 
have the first thought, whether in making 
or improving one.” That I do not proscribe 
flowers, none need be informed; but, as a 
rule, they should be subservient to the 
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general scheme, just as coloréd decorations 
within the house are. ‘“ Window curtains 
we must have, but we do not cover our 
walls, pictures, and looking-glasses with 
them; and flowers we must have, but in 
their proper proportion to all the rest of 
the essentials of a garden. In the fore- 
ground of a lawn, a few bold flower-beds 
are usually appropriate and desirable, and 
if well furnished, enhance the brightness 
of the turf, warm up the lovely shadows of 
the trees, and actually increase the appar- 
ent space set apart for pleasure. But 
when beds are dotted everywhere, when a 
scheme of a geometric kind is obtruded 
of far too great an extent for the place, the 
boundaries contract upon it, the sense of 
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freedom is gone, quiet appears to be ban- 
ished from the scene, for colors are excit- 
ing—sometimes distracting, and quite an- 
tagonistic to the enjoyment of quiet and 
rest.”’ 

From every dwelling-house situate with- 
in its own grounds, one set of windows 
should look upon greenness, and this view 
should extend over as great a space as 
possible, consistent with the dimensions of 
the property. An inordinate complexity 
of flower-beds, numerous and close to- 
gether, tend to confuse the eye, and their 
mingled colors make an end of harmony 
and contrast; while, again, a long bed or 
border on the promenade system becomes 
monotonous from its continuity and want 


Fic. 17.—Group on the Bed and Border System. 


of relief obtained when the same plants are 
arranged in bed and border combined. 
Fig. 17 is a tolerably good representa- 
tion of a group on the bed and border 
system, and placed at a gentle curve in the 
footpath. In a short article, like the pres- 
ent, it is of course impossible to more than 
touch upon some of the leading features 
which are requisite to the making up of an 
effective setting for the mansion. Not only 
must a knowledge of tree and plant be 
possessed by the decorator—not only must 
he understand the principles and effects of 
light and shade—not only must he have 
regard to the architectural character of the 
building as the point to which his setting 
is to become fitting, but he must also have 


regard somewhat to the composition of 
neighborhood — surroundings, especially 
when treating the grounds of a suburban 
villa residence of only a few acres; and 
finally, nothing can be done satisfactorily 
effective without taste. 

Fashion, without “rhyme or reason,” as 
in other matters, occasionally sways in 
landscape decoration, and the use of some 
particular class of trees becomes so com- 
mon, and often so inappropriately placed, 
as to detract much from their real merits. 
The use of weeping trees may especially be 
classed as an instance, within the past few 
years, of the force of fashion; for while 
they are often in themselves of great 
beauty, their free use in all places and 
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positions soon creates a distaste therefor. 
trees, standing 
themselves, they must be used sparingly ; 


As single lawn out by 


, 
but where they can be planted on a mar- 


cin of a stream, or in some way connected 
with water, they can be used more freely. 
The accompanying drawing — fig. 18 — 
presents the grounds of a place laid out by 
the writer in 1851, and then the property 
of John Shelly, Esq., now of Mr. Scowden, 
on Euclid Avenue. The house fronts the 
south, and on the lawn can be seen a very 


Fic. 18.— Grounds of Mr. 


breaks, at a curve in the path, the too 
great prominence of the entrance 
leaving the balance in lawn so graded as 
appearance of breadth 


gate, 
to give beyond 
reality. 

As an instance of what may be done, 
more by raising and shaping the ground 
than by much planting, is seen in fig. 
19. It presents the present appearance 
of the residence of Colonel George B. Sen- 
ter, a gentleman well and favorably known 
all over the country, but more as a poli- 


fine weeping tree, at the right; in the fore- 
ground is a group of Norways, that, when 
planted, were for the purpose of breaking 
an outside unsightly feature. North and 
west of the lawn, evergreens prevail asa 
background feature, and for the purpose 
of ascreen from cold winds. Directly in 
front of the steps, at the turn of the path- 
ways, are beds of plants: the one at the 
right having in it an African tamarisk, 
with its base and branches intermingled 
with English yew. A group of shrubs 


Scowden, on Euclid Avenue. 


tician and man of general enterprise than 
asconnected with horticulture, This place, 
ere it was refitted, was deemed gloomy, 
damp, and unattractive; the ground was 
on a level with the street ; trees were over- 
abundant, and placed without reference to 
form or effect. In the construction of the 
house regular lines prevail, and the steps 
leading to the front portico or colonnade 
are unavailable in use because of the en- 
trance door being placed at the side. In 
working up this place the ground was 
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raised, so as to get the grade considerably 
above the street. The entrance footpath 
was placed directly in front, midway, and 
carried straight as far as possible, in order 
to keep a balance and harmonize with the 
straight lines of the building ; 


g; a group of 
low evergreen shrubs breaks the turn of the 
pathway to the side entrance, and at the 
same time the ground is there raised above 
the surrounding grades. The appearance 
of the place is now deemed quite satisfac- 


tory. 


Fic. 19.—Residence of Colonel George B. Senter. 


planting an attempt was made to screen it 
partly from the street view, by a planting 
of shrubs, which from the planter’s not 
then knowing well the habit and growth 
of the various plants has proved in effect 
rather a failure, 
make the lawns partially private is a feat- 
ure in planting that should be more prac- 
ticed. The tendency is too much toward 
creation million 
rather than the use of one’s own family and 
friends’ enjoyment. 


This desire to screen and 


of scenic effect for the 
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Fig. 20 presents a partial view of the 
house and grounds of Joseph Perkins, 
Esq., a gentleman of great taste and love 
of the beautiful and good, whether in art 
or nature. This place has been mainly the 
creation of its owner’s brain in arrange- 
ment, and contains more rare and elegant 
trees and plants than any other one in the 
Western States. The house was designed 
by Upjohn—is of cut stone, plain, but 
massive and symmetrical. The lawn is 
of considerable breadth, and in its first 


A bed, near one of the tront entrance 
gates, of low trailing evergreens, several 

bed of 
mass of 
mahonias, and a hedge of hemlocks are 
the features of attraction and 
beauty that adorn this gentleman’s home. 
Upon one side of the house a small green- 
house is constructed, while on the opposite 
side the flower-garden proper is laid out, 
and during the summer season is a mass 


magnificent shaped magnolias, a 


rhododendrons and azaleas, a 


among 


of blooms from the opening of the early 
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crocus, or snowdrop, to the late chrysan- 
themum, which with its brilliancy of color 
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in flower seems to defy the blasts and 
cold of winter. Upon Mr, Perkins’ grounds 





Fie. 20.—House and Grounds of Joseph Perkins, Esq. 


there is also a feature of rock-work rare to 
be seen, which with other items of land- 


scape beauty I will reserve for a future 
article, 
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MARKET GRAPES, ETC.—G. F. R., Toms 
River, N. J.—*‘ We are just below latitude 
40°—some miles back from the ocean, and 
the soil a sandy loan, with considerable 
clay and gravel stones, and high and _ roll- 
ing; would it be safe to plant the Catawba? 
and what varieties would you recommend 
for market? and at what distance apart? 
and would you advise spur pruning or the 
annual renewal ?” 

We should plant for market purposes 
the Telegraph, moderately, because while 
we have no doubt of its profitableness as 
an early market sort, it yet has not been 
grown over a sufficient extent of country to 
advise its planting largely. Next, we would 
plant largely, very largely, of Rogers’ No. 
4, because it is hardy,a good bearer and 
grower, and a bunch and berry that will 


always command a ready sale; besides, it 
hangs well to the bunch and keeps well. 
Next, we would plant the Catawba; for 
while it will not, probably, in your soil, 
make a fine wine, it will color well, and 
Plant it on 

on light 


sell in market, and keep well. 


your strongest clay soil—not 
sand, and especially avoid soil with much 
The Diana, we 


have no doubt, will prove valuable with 


vegetable matter for it. 
you for market. Give it thin, poor soil, 
and train it long. 

We would plant Rogers’ No. 4 and Diana 
in rows eight feet apart, and ten feet each 
from vine to vine; Catawba and Telegraph 
eight feet each way. The annual renewal 
cane system is the simplest mode, and we 
believe, as a whole, productive of the best 
results, 
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ORNAMENTAL 


For the purpose of embellishing our 
homes in winter with elegant and pretty 
groups or bouquets of dried flowers, there 
are no class possessing more graceful and 


Fie. 21. —Pampas Grass. 


attractive forms than such as are termed 
ornamental .They are very easy 
of cultivation, and the best way is to 
place them in a bed by themselves, as 
then they will be cared for, and be more 
likely to be gathered at the right time 
than if scattered around in the various 
beds or borders. For preservation, the 
only point required is to cut them at the 
right time, and that is just before they be- 
gin to fadeand drop their seeds, or, rather, 
when they are in the full flush and grace 
of beauty, whether it be summer or autumn. 
This season of gathering is another reason 
for placing them in a bed by themselves, 
as when placed connected with flowers, the 
loss of beauty to the bed is so great from 


grasses. 


GRASSES. 


gathering, that many hesitate, and finally 
leave them until their beauty is lost. After 
cutting, simply place them on a shelf in 4 
dry, darkish room, where they will be free 
from dust, and in a few days they will be 
fit for use. Seeds of many beautiful varie- 
ties may be obtained of nearly all seeds- 
men, and if they are sown in pots some 
time in March, covering the seeds from an 
eighth to a sixteenth of an inch deep with 
fine sandy soil, placing them where they 
will get the light and heat of the daily 
sun, but protected from cold winds and 
frost, say either in a cold pit or on the 
window-sill inside the house, the seeds 
will soon vegetate, and by the middle of 
April or early in May be ready to turn 
out in the open ground; or the seed of 
most varieties may be sown in the open 
ground about the 1st of May. 

During the past two seasons we have 
often examined clumps or masses of orna- 


mental grasses growing in the grounds of 


Fie, 22.—Bambusa Gracilis. 


our amateur friends; and recently our 
friend Jas. F. Hind, Esq., of Nottingham, 
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wrote us from England, in glowing terms, always beautiful, and when made up into 
of the beauty of a clump of Pampas grass bouquets, mingle beautifully with the 
which he saw growing on a lawn, and coarser heads of the animated oat. Our 


having over one hundred and _ seventy friend sends us also a drawing of Bambusa 












heads or stems of flowers. The Feather gracilis, the stems of which, he writes, 
grasses are perhaps among the varieties were six feet, while another variety, the 


most grown here. They are delicate, and xigra, had stems fifteen feet. 
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TWO NEW APPLES—CAROLINE AND BUSH'S BEAUTY. 
CAROLINE. brownish blush on sunny side; calyx, 
Tuts and Bush’s Beauty were first shown rather large, with nearly erect segments; 





by D. C. Richmond, Esq. It is said to basin, medium depth; stem, slender, pro- 
have originated near Fremont, Ohio. Tree, jecting just beyond the surface; cavity, 













a strong upright grower and abundant deep,sometimes with a knob or irregularity 
bearer; fruit, medium, globular, slightly on one side, and slightly russeted; flesh, 
flattened; skin, smooth, pale, lemon yel- white, crisp, tender, mild, sub-acid; core, 


low, with darker suffused dots—-slight above medium, with large capsules, and 





Fie. 23.— Caroline. 


open in center; seeds, ovate pointed ; Sep- spreading, with large, coarse foliage, a 
tember; a most delicious amateur fruit. yearly and abundant bearer; fruit, above 
medium, rounded, flattened at stem, and 

surface irregular or corrugated, uneven, 

BUSH'S BEAUTY. glossy ; color, a clear creamy, white ground, 

Original tree in the orchard of Captain striped and splashed in the sun exposures 
Henry Bush, near Sandusky, Ohio. Tree, with a bright vermilion pink, and a little 
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of rough russet toward the eye on one 
side; stem, short; cavity, deep, open, a 
trace of greenish russet; calyx, closed ; 
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basin, deep; somewhat corrugated ; core in 
center of apple, open, and abundantly 
filled with seeds, four or more in a capsule ; 


) 
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Fie. 24.—Bush’s Beauty. 


flesh, white, crisp, tender, acid; fine for Oldenburgh for eating; season, September 


cooking, and about equal to Duchess of and October; valuable as a market sort. 
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HOW TO GROW QUINCES FROM CUTTINGS. 


BY HORTICOLA, 


For pear-stocks, quinces grown from 
cuttings are in many respects preferable to 
those grown from stools; although I suc- 
ceeded well enough in growing them ac- 
cording to Fuller's method, that is, the 
cuttings taken off in the fall or early 
winter and preserved in sand or soil till 
spring, are put with their lower ends two 
or three inches deep in soil made into mud 
by the addition of water, in which they are 
kept two or three weeks before planting. 

They seemed to require considerable 
care after planting, and either copious 
waterings or mulchings to prevent their 
succulent rootlets from drying up. Having 
been in the habit of propagating my Para- 
dise apples by putting them in the soil 
about a month before planting, I tried the 
same plan last spring to propagate the 


quince. I tied the cuttings, which were 
about six inches long, in bundles of fifty 
each, and put them in the ground with their 
upper ends downward, after the lower ends 
had been puddled about two inches deep 
in a mixture of clay and water of the con- 
sistency of common paint. I covered them 
four inches deep with soil, some under a 
glass frame, some in the open air in a 
sheltered and sunny place. When I planted 
them, very few had made rootlets, but 
every one of them grew without any further 
care, so that I now have two hundred fine 
plants from as many cuttings I had made. 

I procured enough water in the little 
ditch which was to receive them to make 
the soil, when stirred with the hoe, semi- 
liquid. I stuck them into it, packing the 
clay soil firmly around them, 
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PROPAGATING PLANTS BY GRAFTING. 


(CONTINUED FROM JANUARY NUMBER.] 


BY 


Roots are often used for stocks instead 
of the stems of plants. Cions may be fit- 
ted to a root, or a section of one, in pre- 
cisely the same manner as they are upon 
stems or branches. The mechanical part 
of the operation is very similar in both 
cases, 

Sometimes it is desirable to graft below 
the surface of the soil, that the cion may 
eventually take root and become capa- 
ble of furnishing itself with sustenance 
from the earth instead of relying upon the 
original stock. In all cases where it is 
expected that the cions will emit roots, the 
junction should be made below the surface 
of the soil, at least so low that only the 
uppermost one on the cion shall be above 
the surface. Fig. 25 shows a common 
method of crown grafting below ground. 
The cion B is then severed in about two 
thirds of its diameter, and this portion 
removed, forming what is called a shoul- 
der, at C; the remaining portion is then 
pared smooth and thin at the lowermost 
point. The stock is then cut off at D, and 
the bark at C removed with a thin slice of 
wood to correspond with the lip of the 
cion, which is then fitted to it, the shoul- 
der of the cion resting upon the top of the 
stock. The cion and stock are then tied 
together with strings or waxed cloth, as 
in splice grafting. A, the surface of the 
ground. 

All the other methods, such as the 
splice, cleft, crown, side, and saddle graft- 
ing, may be applied to roots as well as the 
stems of woody plants, and it must be ap- 
parent that a large root or stock will sup- 
ply a cion with materials for making a 
vigorous growth than those of an opposite 
character. But while this is true to a cer- 
tain extent, it should also be remembered 


A. 8. FULLER, 


that no cion can use any more plant-food 
than can be assimilated by its leaves; con- 
sequently, if the roots of the stock upon 
which it set gather more materials than 
can be used, there will be stagnation or en- 
tire inaction in some portion of the plant. 
When a large plant is severely cut back 
for grafting or other purposes, and thus 


Fie, 25. 


deprived of its usual amount of foliage, it 
will often expend the greater portion of 
its vitality in producing suckers; but with 
some species few or no suckers are pro- 
duced ; and as the vitality of the plants can 
find no outlet except through the one or 
more cions, it is thus rendered very feeble, 
simply for the want of an opportunity to 
perform its natural functions. No root 
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will remain dormant and still healthy for 
any considerable time, under circumstan- 
ces which are naturally suited to promote 
growth. Knowing this, the propagator 
of plants should avoid cutting off all of 


1. 26. 


vere checking of the stock when of large 
size, the branches of trees only are grafted, 
many cions being inserted upon one stock. 
The same principle is sometimes followed 
upon the roots; one or more of these are 
severed, and the end nearest the stem is 
raised to the surface and a graft inserted, 
as shown in fig. 26. The cion is allowed 
to grow one or two seasons, then dug up 
and transplanted. 

Grafting upon large roots is seldom 
practiced except in rare instances, and 
where small stocks can not be obtained. 

The different methods of grafting are 
very numerous, over fifty being described 
in the various horticultural works extant, 
but they all produce nearly the same re- 
sults; many of them are so nearly alike 
that it would be difficult to point any ma- 
terial difference. The French works, in 
particular, give many different ways of 
doing the same thing, the slightest varia- 
tion being deemed sufficient reason for 
bestowing upon the process a distinct 
name. For instance, instead of dividing 
the cion, as shown in one of our modes of 
saddle grafting, the French gardeners will 
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the branches of a large stock unless he can 
substitute a sufficient number of cions to 
supply their place, or at least enough to 
allow all of the roots to act, although if 
it is but very little. To avoid the too se- 





divide the stock and insert the cion in the 

27. This method 
is called by Dubreuil the double V graft. 
Another method, which is applicable only 


center, as shown in fig. 





Fie. 27. 


to small stocks, is shown in fig. 28. The 
cion is made wedge-shape at both ends, a 
bud being left on the bark about midway 
between the two points. The stock is 
divided as shown, but no wood is removed, 
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the cion being fitted into the incision; af- 
terward the whole, except the bud, is in- 
closed with waxed cloth, if above ground; 
but if Lelow, bass strings will usually an- 
swer the purpose. This is an excellent 
method for grafting on pieces of roots of 
many kinds of ligneous as well as tuberous- 
rooted species, 





Fic. 28. 


The one great object in the simple act 
of grafting is to join a portion of cne 
plant to that of another, and in such a 
manner that they shall umte ana pecome 
as one, therefore the more simple the pro- 
cess, the more readily and successfully will 
it be performed. 


MERBACEOUS GRAFTING. 

Grafting ligneous or other plants while 
in a state of active growth is usually term- 
ed Herbaceous grafting. The manner of 
uniting the cion to the stock is very simi- 
lar, and in many instances the same as 
grafting with ripe wood. In grafting 
plants that are in a dormant state, or nearly 
so, it made but little difference whether both 
stock and cion were in the same condition 
of forwardness ; we usually, however, prefer 
to have the cion more backward than the 
stock; but in herbaceous grafting it is 
quite necessary that they should be very 
nearly equal. The union between the 


stock and cion is to be made by the grow- 
ing process, which is active in both, at the 
time the operation is performed. It is not 
to be supposed that a growing shoot can 
be severed from one plant and joined to 
another without slightly checking growth, 
but the operation must be performed so 
quickly that the check will be but mo- 
mentary, the cion reviving soon after. 
The green growing shoots of one tree may 
be transferred to other trees, and made to 
unite with shoots of a similar age and 
growth, but not to branches of the pre- 
ceeding year's growth. One or more leaves 
should always be left on the cions, and 
those on the stock but slightly reduced. 
Splice or cleft grafting is the usual mode, 
but in some instances side grafting may be 
successfully practiced. Fig. 29 shows a 
mode of side grafting on the young shoots 
of the oak, fig, maple, and similar trees. 
The pine, spruce, and similar resinous trees 
may be successfully grafted with their 
young and tender shoots. The time and 
manner of performing the operation will 
be fully given in a future chapter. Nearly 
all species of herbaceous or succulent 
plants may be successfully grafted one 
upon another, provided we keep within 





Fie. 29. 


certain limits, the same as with woody 
plants. Red beets may be grafted upon 
yucca beets, tomatoes upon potatoes, musk- 
melons upon pumpkins, and so on indefi- 
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nitely. With all the methods of herbaceous 
grafting, it is generally necessary to pro- 
tect the graft from the direct rays of the 
sun until a union takes place. This 
shading is to prevent a too rapid evapora- 
tion of moisture from the leaves of the 
cion, which would cause the leaves to 
wilt before they were enabled to receive 
any assistance from the stock. 


GRAFTING BY APPROACH. 


Grafting by approach is a very simple 
method of uniting any or 
branches. The time for performing the 
operation is the same as that of grafting, 


two .stems 


that is, early in the spring, just before 
commences. The and a 
small portion of the wood should be re- 
moved at the point where the union is to 
be formed, and the two branches or stems 


growth bark 


made to join evenly, then tied firmly to- 
gether, so that the point of junction shall 
be immovable. 


INARCHING, 


This method differs from the last only 
in the manner of manipulation. To graft 
trees by inarching they must necessarily 
stand near together, 
branches can be united without separation 
from the parent stock. Incisions are usually 
made similar to those employed in tongue 
grafting. 
trees ready to be joined near their base by 
inarching. The branches of different trees 


so that their stems or 


Fig. 30 shows the stems of two 
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or of the same tree may be inarched, and in 
this manner hedges and other forms of live 
fences may readily be formed. Inarching 
is often employed instead of grafting by 
the ordinary methods; and after the union 
has been formed, the inarched branch is 
separated from the parent stem. In this 
manner many varieties of trees which are 


found difficult to propagate in other ways, 
are quite rapidly multiplied. For in- 
stance, young stocks are planted around 
a large tree, and near enough to it to al- 
low the branches to conveniently reach the 
stock when ready for use, at which time 
they are inarched; and when the branches 
have firmly united, they are severed from 
the parent tree, and the stocks removed 
with their grafts. The weeping taxodi- 
um, beech, birch, and similar trees are 
often propagated in this manner quite 
rapidly. 


—_—_ go 


Tue KitcHeN GARDEN.—Make no delay 
in getting everything ready for active la- 
bor in the kitchen garden. See that your 
manure heap is in condition for immediate 
and profitable application to the ground. 
Arrange on map the positions for your po- 
tatoes, beets, early peas, etc., that no hesita- 
tion or delay may occur when labor once 
begins. Look over your seeds, and test 


their vitality, and replace, by immediately 
ordering new, such as appear doubtful. 


Arrange them so that when wanted the 
whole case will not have to be hunted over 
to obtain the one wanted. Attend to the 
rhubarb and asparagus at the first escaping 
of the frost from the ground. For early 
potatoes or early planting, whole potatoes 
are better than sets; to get them very ear- 
ly, start the eyes in a frame or box, some 
half-inch or so, before planting. Keep off 
the ground whenever it is quite wet. 











Mr. Epitor: The Gardener's Monthly 
has in its December number an extract 
from the London Gardener's Chronicle on 
“pruning the grape.” The deductions from 
that extract, and inference suggested with 
its kindred subject, is what we wish here 
to speak of. “ Vines pruned in September, 
while the leaves are on, will have the suc- 
ceeding crop ripen fifteen to twenty days 
earlier than other vines pruned in Noyem- 
ber, all other circumstances being equal. 
The experiment has been tried for years 
on vines that yield a supply of fruit from 
June to January.” How vines are pruned 
in September and still retain their crop of 
fruit till January, the Gardener's Monthly 
does not show, and we own we can not 
well understand. “ Fifteen to twenty days 
earlier than other vines pruned in Novem- 
ber, all other circumstances being equal.” 
What are the “all other circumstances” 
that should be equal? English practice 
for England and American practice for 
America. What would be the result of 
pruning in September here? Bursting of 
the buds and going on with a vigorous 
growth. Why would this occur here, and 
not in England? Because of the great 
difference here in the intensity of heat and 
light. How is it known that vines under 
glass in this country would burst their 
buds by being pruned in September ? 
From experience, knowing that vines have 
been pruned (with leaves on and off) in 
July, August, September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December. “All other circum- 
stances being equal” can not be applied to 
vines whose fruit is ripened in different 
months. For instance, fruit ripened in 
April or May can not possibly be in a cor- 
responding condition with vines whose fruit 
is ripe in August and September? Why 
not? Owing principally to the condition 
of the organism of the vines at the differ- 
ent periods of the specified times of fruit 
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ripening. Vines in this country that pro- 
duce fruit in April and May, generally, 
and we may say invariably, commence 
ripening their wood for two or three 
weeks before the fruit begins to color, which 
is not the case with vines ripening their 
fruit in August and September. Here, 
then, we see that there is no corresponding 
conditions on which the pruning in Sep- 
tember can be effected; the latter, in fact, 
is anything but equal. Vines that are 
fruited in April or May for several years 
would be highly benefited being 
pruned in July with their leaves on. 


by 


Why? it may be asked. Because such 
vines will commence a second growth 


about that time ; and as this second growth 
is generally maltreated, the organism of 
the plant never becomes properly solidi- 
fied, and may be known after the leaves 
have fallen, by an examination of the al- 
burnum exhibiting an open spongy char- 
acter, which ultimately dies; and if the 
external bark be removed, this imperfected 
alburnum may be blown out from its posi- 
tion like snuff from a box; the consequent 
effect seen the following season is weak- 
ness of growth, imperfect sexuality, and 
general debility, which effects are igno- 
rantly supposed to arise from early forcing. 
but which, in truth, arises from a lack of 
knowledge of the physioiogy of the 
plant’s nature and organism, which, it 
properly understood and treated on the 
ground of that knowledge, vastly differ- 
ent results would consequently follow, 
much to the satisfaction of the cultivator, 
and with an uninjured organism to the 
vine. Vines of this class and condition, 
pruned as here suggested, in July, would 
become wholly resuscitated ; and if its con- 
dition be watched and understood through 
the different changes the plant experiences 
in being passed round the natural seasons 
into the artificial. natural, and back again 
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as time passes on, the “wearing out” by 
crops of fruit will never occur. Pruned 
in July, and the succeeding crop will not 
only ripen fifteen days eariier, but a month 
earlier, if by early be meant the time from 
bursting buds till the fruit be ripe. Here, 
then, it will be said that we admit that by 
early pruning the vine it facilitates the 
earliness of the crop. By pruning in July 
the plant bursts into the new growth 
almost at once; but vines started into 
growth in winter or spring require a 
month or six weeks of artificial heat be- 
fore the buds are seen to move. Reckon 
the time from the bursting of buds to the 
ripening of the fruit, and very little differ- 
will found 
whether we prune 

Is early pruning 


ence be as regards “carly 
in July or 


any benefit 


” 


ripening, 
November. 
to the vine? 


Most assuredly; but it re- 
quires the operator to have a_ perfect 
knowledge of the condition of the plant, 


to be successful. It will not do to prune a 
vine back in September whose fruit is 
then just ripened; such, for instance, as 
vines in a cold grapery. 

In England, all their vineries are heated 
by some means, either by hot water or 
flues. In cold graperies, here, in Septem- 
ber, it is pretty well known that such vines 
then are growing pretty freely, and we 
think it would be hard to find an intelli- 
gent gardener in the whole Union that 
would be silly enough to prune such vines 
back at that time; still, some persons may 
be induced to ruin their vines by following 
an English practice imported here—a 
practice far ahead of science. “ Early 
pruning” should always be performed on 
the vines if perfection of fruit be an ob- 
ject. The sap should never cease flowing 
entirely before pruning is commenced, and 
then it should be effected by degrees. 
For instance, we notice the vine has 
ripened its wood, but still there is some 
young growth going on at the end of all 
the laterals, but not with force enough in 
the vine to burst the principal eyes or 
buds, In this condition prune back the 
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laterals and leave the spurs or branches 
which have borne the fruit stand bare, 
with the exception of the proper leaves ; 
now watch the vine for five or six days, 
and if there be no indications of bursting 
the top buds on the spurs, then take the 
knife and cut out all the buds on the spurs, 
except about three or four from the base. 
The sap in motion will then swell up these 
base buds round and plump. In a few 
days more the whole of the wood or spur 
with leaves on may be cut back to the 
point desired without fear of damage. 
This requires much experience, however, 
and is to be practiced successfully only 
when much interest is taken in the vine, 
and by a person of a very observing mind. 
Such operations, indeed, can not be ex- 
plained in writing; it requires practical 
examples. 

Vines “early pruned” will never bleed 
at the return of the growing season; this 
bleeding, however, the Gardener's Monthly 
contends, is no harm to the plant; we 
would ask, is it any good? Do we ever 
find vines Dleeding in a state of nature, un- 
less by accident? It said that 
bleeding is nothing more than the run- 


may be 
ning out of so much water, and that 
it is not sap. We don’t believe any such 
logic. It evidently was sap the season be- 
Sore, and became solidified through all the 
ramifications of the plant structure; and 
when heat became applied to it the next 
spring, its gummy particles became liquid- 
ized, and of course expansion takes 
place in the pores of the wood; and if it 
does not, or can not, run out at cuts at the 
end of its branches, it will run out at the 
points where nature intended it should 
run out, and that is at the buds. What is 
the motive power of growth? Sap ex- 
panding by heat. The very force of this 
expansion is the sole cause of the bud 
moving. Now, let this water or sap run 
out at the ends of the shoots for a week 
or two, and does any intelligent person 
mean to say it is no harm? The harm is 
a weakening of the system with a later 




















bursting of the buds. Weakening, because 
the moment the bud is pushed out, a re- 
turn of the fluid to the roots is effected, 
which puts the roots into action, absorbing 
crude fluids from the earth. We know 
some are of opinion that there is no such 
thing as circulation of the sap in the 
plant structure; but we are not of that 
philosophy, for we well know that in the 
animal creation there is; and we also know 
that when and where a law is established, 
it holds good, analogically, throughout the 
whole ramifications of God’s creations; 
consequently there is circulation of sap in 
the vegetable creation. No circulation! 
Why, the clouds circulate, the rains circu- 
late, the tides circulate, the earth, moon, 
and stars circulate, together with all the 
vast canopy, and sing in circulating praises 
to the great Author of so wondrous a cir- 
culating system. We have penned these 
remarks, not to prevent experiment or 


Tue value of shelter or climatic screens 
for orchards is becoming more and more 
apparent every day. As our forests 
come cleared the climate grows 
more harsh, dry, and absorbent of vital 
life, and our fruits evince it in their knot- 
ty and various deteriorated forms. The 
Western prairie country has been, through 
some of her most thoughtful horticultu- 
rists, urging the point and advantage of 
evergreens as shelters for many years; 
and gradually the persistent efforts and 
urgings of these men are becoming ex- 
hibited in the free planting of evergreens 
and deciduous trees as belts or screens 
protecting the orchard from the severe 
cold winds of the west and north, and 
even on their prairie lands serving, as 
thermometrical records show, to assist in 
reducing the extremes of temperature. 
But it is not only the Western prairies 
which require this protection and ameli- 


be- 
away, 


Shelter for Orchards. 
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throw a straw in the path of scientific re- 
search, but to suggest caution in experi- 
menting. We know that many of our 
large and extensive horticultural pursuits 
are conducted with an amateur’s experi- 
ence, persons in the business from a real 
love of it, and wanting that experience 
that can be obtained only through a long 
period of toil and observation; should 
such a one in a state of ecstasy rush into 
his vineyard in the month of September 
and prune all his vines, under the dreamy 
hope of bringing his crop of grapes—which 
formerly but half ripened—some fifteen 
or twenty days earlier into market, or 
with the thought of being able to ripen 
his much loved Maxatawney, the result 
may cost him more than if he had worked 
on in accordance with the general order of 
things. Our advice to the readers of the 
HORTICULTURIST is, think twice before act- 


ing once. Joun ELLIs. 





ORCHARDS. 


our 


oration of atmospheric influence; 
New England and our Northern and 
Middle States, as western New York, Ohio, 
etc., all apparently exhibit the want of it, 
at this day, as strongly as do the bleak, 
open prairie regions. The records show 
that ayuarter of acentury since, fruit-gruw- 
ing, from the peach upward, was just as 
much a certainty in the Eastern States as 
in the most favorable of the new West- 
ern sections; but while skill and know- 
ledge and attentive cultivation have in- 
creased, the production in quantity and 
quality of fruit has decreased, until many 
persons in the New England and Northern 
Middle States now hesitate to plant be- 
cause of their location being an uncertain 
one for profitable return. Few consider the 
extent of forest that is yearly being cleared 
away, and with it the change created from 
a moist, equable climate to one of a dry, 
harsh, and extremely variable character. 
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It is time we set about the labor of cor- 
recting this feature of climate, and hence 
we now urge on all our readers to plant 
screen belts of evergreen and decid- 
uous trees all around their farms or gar- 
dens, and especially around their orchards, 
and those portions of their grounds oc- 
cupied by stock yards, out-buildings, ete. 
We would mingle more or less ever- 
greens among the orchard trees also, al- 
though some growers will tell us that the 
orchard trees contiguous to the evergreens 
will be spoiled in their symmetry, etc., 
and perhaps in the amount of product, on 
account of one side being swallowed up 
and overshadowed by the evergreens ; but 
we must be permitted to say that, having 
examined this matter pretty thoroughly 
for some years, we are now convinced 
from personal observation that trees con- 
tiguous to and sheltered from the north 
and west by evergreens, have yearly pro- 
duced their fruit and resisted late spring 
frosts, when those more exposed to cur- 
rents of air and all unprotected, have 
failed. The present record of hardihood 
of varieties of fruits, we have no doubt, 
will be entirely changed in twenty years, 
provided due attention be given to the 
planting of evergreen or other trees as cli- 
matic influential agents. It is less than a 
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quarter of a century since all and every 
variety of apple grown in the New Eng- 
land States was regarded as perfectly hardy 
and successful in its order as an orchard 
fruit; but now we are getting occasional 
records of the failure and want of hardi- 
ness of old varieties, corresponding almost 
entirely with records of the same varieties 
upon the bleak, open, unprotected prairies 
of the West. Again, we are getting con- 
flicting statements of the hardihood of 
varieties West, based upon the position of 
the orchard, location, and its sheltered or 
non-sheltered surroundings. All these 
point us most plainly to the fact, that 
while we practice skill in pruning, care in 
cultivation, we must remember that tem- 
perature~is an all-important agent, and 
that if we expect to continue a successful 
and profitable fruit-growing country, we 
must take into account the effect produced 
on climate by foliage of trees, in their ab- 
sorbents, shades, and evaporation, and set 
ourselves at work with a will toward the 
production of a remedial assistant agent, 
by planting belts, masses, and groups ot 
evergreens and other trees, whose object 
is the creation, by their growth, of in- 
creased moisture and reduced extremes of 
temperature in climate. 


—_—_—————_ > +> + +. 


EVENINGS AT “BRIGHTSIDE.” 


BY W. WAYBRIDGE, ESQ. 


“Old Winter has come with his cold, chilling breath.” 


Tue early and the latter rains fell copi- 
ously and gave us an abundant harvest. 
Our gardens never made a better yield. 
Of peas, we had abundance for ourselves 
and neighbors; our watermelons—“ Orange” 
and “Mountain Sprout”—were splendid ; 
our tomatoes—mostly ‘“ Keyes”—though 
late, exceeded expectation; and our root 
crop was the best we ever had. 

We set out some six thousand (6,000) 
Concord grape cuttings in the spring, and 
about five sixths of them started, and have 


grown quite well. Our Victoria currants 
bore profusely; our Lawton blackberries 
sustained their reputation. ‘“ Brightside” 
is in a valley; the mean temperature is 
from one to two degrees lower than in the 
town above; yet the soil is sandy loam, 
and the Isabella grape there ripened to 
perfection. The wild grapes in the 
vicinity were injured by the early frost. 
Our bee-hives were well stored with 
honey, which now is selling—if in small 
glass boxes—at about 40 cents per pound. 





Evenings at “ Brightside.” 


From ten acres—and ten acres is enough— 
we have filled our barn, our pantry, and 
our cellar, and now enjoy the guerdon of 
our toil, and wait in hyemal—I had almost 
written hymeneal—repose for the opening 
of another season. <A dazzling sheet of 
snow surrounds our comfortable dwelling, 
and stretches far away on every side to the 
ever-green forests. The long icicles hang 
over the door; the moon suspends her 
silver bow above a low line of stratus 
cloud in the west; the stars shine out with 
a kind of “winterish sparkle,” and the 
distant tinkling of a slender waterfall is 
heard. Old chanticleer—my little Florence 
thinks him very a-rooster-cratic in his way 
—has “ turned in,” with his well-fed harem, 
for the night; the “yearlings” are gently 
reposing near their dams, and “Charlie,” 
the wounded war-horse, is profoundly 
musing on some battle race upon the 
“sacred soil,” or casting “a long, lingering 
look” in front for his accustomed “ ration.” 
We ourselves are cosily seated, pater-mater 
familias, and the “little circle” negligently 
around us, for the long 
Shall I tell you how we 
variously; but this one 
you as a kind of sample. 


winter evening. 
spend it? Well, 
night may serve 


Our house, as every one should be, is 
well supplied with books; but books, as 
blueberries, are always better in their own 
appropriate season. This evening we 
therefore read aloud in turn a part of 
Shakspeare’s “ Winter Night's Tale ;” then 
Thomson's “ Winter,” beginning, 


* Ah! little think the gay, licentions crowd,” 


continuing to the end. Burns’ beautiful 
“ Winter’s Night” follows— 

“When biting Boreas, fell and doure,” ete. ; 
and then we close our poetry with “ Janu- 
ary’s Husbandry” of quaint and rare old 
Thomas Tusser— 


“When Christmas is ended, bid feasting adieu.” 


We stop at every curious verse or word 

and criticise the fault or beauty; and on 

closing make a general resumé of the 

whole, comparing it as to style and sub- 
4—FEBRUARY. 
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ject matter with such other kindred 
writers as we know in German, French, 
or Italian We pass from poetry—and the 
little ones most gladly—to the items in the 
“Evening Traveller;” thence to the last 
number of the Horticu.turist, which we 
always read with pleasure, even to the last 
advertisement, and then discuss the merits 
of the various articles. Then the “ young 
democracy” forward Demorest’s 
“Young America ;” and while the kitten 
sits in a kind of sleepy wisdom in the 
corner, amuse themselves with “ puzzle- 
pictures,” riddles, and conundrums till the 


number is exhausted. 


bring 


““Now for pop corn!” some one cries; 
and in a twinkling we hear the “ popper” 
shaking over the red-hot coals and the 
bursting of a thousand grains of maize, 
like the explosion of the India crackers on 
a Fourth-of-July morning. We all partake 
of the snow-white luxury, and then pass 
round the luscious grapes, which careful 
culture has produced for “‘ winter evening 
consolation.” ‘ Astory! yes, father, a story 
of the war,” the young “ wide-awakes” now 
cry; and so we essay to charm their fancy 
and inspire their patriotism by telling how 
Kilpatrick started on his famous raid to 
Richmond; how Gen. Grant went through 
the “ Wilderness ;” or how the President 
was shot while listening to the “ American 
Cousins” at Ford’s Theater, Washington. 
The “regimentals” from the battle-fields 
are now brought in, and every one takes in 
the hand the identical minie ball that 
struck one of our number on the bloody 
field of Gettysburg. Music now comes on 
to close the evening. “Tramp, tramp, 
tramp!” for soldiering memories, and then 
duets—filute and piano—from “ Norma,” 
“Martha,” “Somnambula,” “ Faust,” and 
“Traviata.” We sing a sacred song in 
harmony; we thank the glorious Giver 
for his marvelous mercy; take the parting 
kiss, and say the kind “Good-night!” 
“ father,” “ mother,” “ Florence,” “ Willie,” 
“Emily,” “ Charlie,” “ Paul,” and seek re- 
pose and slumber on the peaceful couch. 
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PROGRESSION is the great idea of this 
era and this community, and we move so 
rapidly that it becomes us occasionally to 
stand for a moment and look back, so that 
we may note the extent of our progress. 

The social and political ordeal through 
which we have passed, the terrors and 
achievements of which continue to surprise 
us, has made the history of the past decade 
quite exceptional in all its bearings. A 
peaceful art like that of horticulture, which 
has no attractions for the warrior or revo- 
lutionist, can not hope to flourish at a period 
when military activity is the order of the 
day, and warlike prowess the first recom- 
mendation to distinction. Yet grateful as 
we should be that our Northern fields and 
gardens were not actually devastated by 
war, but preserved by loyalty for the con- 
tinued practice of peaceful arts and occu- 
pations, we have still to regret the loss of 
much of that happy spirit of improvement 
and progress which marked the first half 
of the past twenty-five years. 

While can congratulate ourselves 
that we have not lost any material portion 
of the horticultural riches accumulated, 
we must regret the circumstances which 
prevented our having achieved much more. 
The suspension of that mutual intercourse 
among those devoted to rural pursuits 
over the entire national domain is not the 


we 


least of the disadvantages experienced ; 
the suspension of experimental culture in 
its various departments, and the recording 
of the results of the same, are material 
losses to the period through which we 


have passed. But we are again on the 
track. This year is the opening of a new 
era in which horticulture is destined to 
make rapid strides toward the ameliora- 
tion of the social condition of many of our 
suffering countrymen. And our horti- 
culture, to effect this, must differ, as it has 


done, from that of older nations; it must 
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have the utilitarian aspect; its aim must 
be still more, as it has partially been in the 
past, to produce the fruits and esculents in 
greater abundance, so that the masses may 
cheaply partake of them. The financial 
conditien of the country demands this. 
Every acre or rood of ground hitherto 
lying waste or unappropriated to the uses 
of its proprietor, should be made to bear 
some crop of small fruits or esculents. 
How many thousands of acres of lots are 
to-day barren wastes, or but partially cul- 
tivated, even in the vicinity of our great 
cities, which by the expenditure of a little 
capital judiciously might be made to bear 
tenfold! 

But we must not enter on this portion of 
the subject until we have taken a retro- 
spective glance at our progress in the de- 
partment to which the Horticu.turist is 
devoted, and to which it has lent efficient 
aid for over twenty years. 

When first we became acquainted with 
the Horticu.turist, it was full of the life 
and vigor of its energetic and hopeful 
editor ; it had been fully inaugurated, and 
was the medium for every fact, and even 
fancy, that enthusiastic amateurs and 
practical gardeners might offer. Such a 
liberal policy, if at times it encourages 
prolixity and the dissemination of vague 
ideas, supposed to be elaborate theories, 
also encourages novices to greater know- 
ledge and proficiency, and in the end lays 
the foundation of a sound horticultural 
literature, and promotes that skillful culti- 
vation which is the great desideratum. 
And it would seem that, after a long inter- 
val, the Horticutturtst has again re- 
turned to its original design: that of a free 
and liberal exponent of practice and theory. 

But the presiding genius that ushered it 
into favor has long since passed away ; nay, 
is almost forgotten in the strife of compe- 
tition among grape growers end grape 























writers. Periodically we must return to 
the tomb, and declare that here rests “ one 
who feared not the truth.” 

At the time that Andrew Jackson Down- 
ing took his plece as the presiding genius 
of American horticulture, we had not ad- 
vanced very far in comparison with our 
present position. We do not pretend that 
horticulture had not made a fair start, but 
as the history of that time and its antece- 
dent quarter of a century is permanently 
recorded in the life of Downing and the 
transactions of societies then established, 
we shall leave it there. How great an im- 
petus was given to the improved landscape 
gardening of the country by Downing’s 
writings and personal efforts we leave 
others to record; to us, his great work 
was the recognition which he compelled 
the jealous and overbearing leaders of the 
drt abroad to give to the growing taste 
evinced here, and the rapid progress which 
the united efforts of liberal amateurs, skill- 
ful practitioners, and enterprising nursery- 
men had effected. 

The recognition of Downing’s works by 
the leading horticultural writers of Europe 
was the first step to the inauguration of a 
mutual good feeling between those of 
whom it was necessary that we should 
Jearn and borrow—and ourselves. 

Our horticultural 
European. 


literature was then 
Our practice in the more diffi- 
cult and advanced branches of the art was 








FASTENING AND 


Norutne is more desirable for the horti- 
culturist and vine grower than to have 
some cheap and convenient arrangement 
for stretching and loosening the wires on 
trellises. M. Du Breuil describes and figures 
two in his works; but either of them re- 
quires a greater outlay than warrantable, 
and more time to manage them than can 
generally be spared. They are, besides, 
not easily obtainable. Saw stiffeners, some- 


Fastening and Stretching the Wires on Trellises. 
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little else. Our plants and seeds were to a 
great extent derived from the same sources. 
And our workers, our gardeners, or, if you 
will, our “ professional horticulturists,” 
were they not received by the same ships 
as our books, tools, and plants? To-day, 
Look at our litera- 
ture; volume after volume is thrown from 
the press, so rapidly that it would seem as 
if no thought was required to write and no 
skill to print horticultural works. Look 
at our commercial establishments; their 
extent is unknown, even to the best in- 
formed Look at the man- 
sions built, each decorated with choice 
and rare arboricultural gems and _ speci- 
mens; the conservatories filled with well- 


what is our position ? 


among us. 


grown specimens of the most extensive 
exotic flora. 

Now let us pass to the more pleasing 
point of view. Look at our achievements 
in fruit culture ; at the immense value of 


the most insignificant fruit—the straw- 
berry. The working man can no longer 


enjoy his summer evening meal without 
his dish of strawberries on the table. We 
could wish they were cheapened for his 
use at least one half. 

3ut we shall take occasion at another 
time to point out more minutely how these 
things have been achieved, provided al- 
ways that the editor of the HorticuLTuRIsT 
considers our reminiscences worth laying 


before his readers. 


Duns Scotus, JR. 











THE WIRES ON TRELLISES. 





times recommended, are too expensive, 
the same is true in regard to hooks, about 
six inches long, with a screw cut at the 
longer end, and a winged female screw to 
fit it. In order to use them, the posts must 
by perforated, by which process thei 
strength is impaired. 

Last winter I was present in a hardware 
store when a gross of tuning pins was soli. 
It struck me at once that they were just 
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what was wanted to fasten and stretch the 
wires of trellises as well as the strings of 
pianos. Those of the larger size were about 
two and a half inches long, nearly cylindri- 
cal, and a little thicker than a good goose- 
quill ; they have their upper ends flattened 
or squared to fit the tuning key; about 
half an inch below this flattened upper 
part each is perforated with a little round 
hole, and a very shallow, hardly percep- 
tible thread is cut on the lower part. 

I bought immediately a gross myself, 
together with a tuning key, in order to 
try whether they would answer for the trel- 
lis as well as for the piano. As the holes 
were too small for trellis wire, I made a 
little drill, to make them larger, on a lathe 
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which is in my possession. Any locksmith 
will do that little work very cheaply. All 
that is needed besides is a gimlet or bit to 
bore the holes in the posts, but of con- 
siderably smaller diameter than the tuning 
pins, which must be driven into them with 
a hammer. They will then only yield to 
the tuning key; the stress of the wire will 
not loosen them at all. 

They are not clumsy in their appearance, 
and are so easily managed that I think it 
my duty to call the attention of those in- 
terested in the matter to them. My friend 
the editor of the HorricuLTuRIsT saw 
them last summer on my grounds, and was 
very much pleased with their working. 


—_—— oe oe 


ANOTHER CHAT ABOUT OLD BOOKS. 


Tue December number of the Horticut- 
TURIST was a prominent item in my mail 
matter one day last week. I opened it, and 
looked first in front and then at the end to 
see if I could find a list of contents, but none 
such could I discover. Really, Mr. Editor, 
I felt angry with you for once, and I en- 
treat you not to let another series of num- 
bers go forth among your readers without 
at least a list of the more important articles 
being prefixed or affixed to each. There 
being no table of contents, I began at the 
beginning, and never stopped until I had 
read straight through-—advertisements and 
all. Indeed, I did not guite omit even the 
index, but gave it more than a passing 
glance. 

Our friend Elliott’s most interesting 
article, “A Little More Grape ;” the edi- 
torial on Geraniums; Fuller’s article on 
Budding, with numerous shorter articles, 
followed up by thé skirmishing columns of 
the “ Editor’s Table,” seemed to indicate 
that if the Horricu.turist has not yet all 
the talent of the country, it at least has its 
share. 

Among the pleasant things which caught 
my eye was the note by the well-known 


writer A. 8. F.,in which he alludes to some 
former scribblings of mine. ,He seems to 
regard them as interesting as well as in- 
structive; and as I claim no honor beyond 
that of a mere reporter, perhaps I may’ 
be pardoned for sending you another con- 
versation, to which the article just men- 
tioned gave rise. 

In the evening, as soon as supper was 
over, and I had attended to the various lit- 
tle duties incident to country life, I walked 
over to my friend B., having first put the 
Horticu.tourist in my pocket, for which, 
by the way, my wife gave me a good scold- 
ing as soon asI returned, as she thinks she 
has as good a right to it as I have. I 
found B. at home, and asked him if he had 
seen the article by A. 8. F. 

B. Yes. It is a pleasant, sensible article. 

L. But is it true that McMahon’s book is 
a mere reprint of Abercrombie’s work ? 

B. Perhaps in calling ita reprint, A.8. F. 
uses language a little too strong. McMa- 
hon borrowed largely from Abercrombie, 
but he modified the original a good deal, 
and he added much new matter. I had 
the misfortune to fall on the ice last night 
and sprain my ankle, so please hand me that 














green book and its companion in musty 
old leather, and also McMahon’s book, 
of which the first edition stands on the 
shelf, just below Abercrombie. Here we 
have one of the latest editions of Aber- 
crombie. London, 1857. Edited first by 
Main and then by Glenny, and now form- 
ing a 12mo of 459 pages. The old 
edition is larger, and McMahon’s is an 
octavo of 666 pages; and if you examine it 
closely and compare it with Abercrombie, 
you will see that a good deal has been 
added and changed. 

Loudon* refers very respectfully to Mc- 
Mahon’s book; and as he was unquestion- 
ably familiar with Abercrombie’s work 
(which was the pocket companion of most 
young gardeners at that time), it is strange 
he did not notice the plagiarism. By the 
way he describes the book—as a 12mo—I 
should like to know whether this is a mis- 
take, or whether the book was republished 
in Great Britain. 

Abercrombie was a good gardener, and 
wrote several works besides this. There 
are two books standing on that shelf— 
Johnson’s “History of Gardening” and 
Felton’s “ Portraits of English Authors on 
Gardening.” Please hand them down. 
Johnson gives quite an interesting account 
of Abercrombie. Edin- 
burgh in 1726, near which city his father 
conducted a large market-garden.” 

L. Why, I read the very same words not 
an hour ago. Have you “ Wet Days at 
Edgewood” among your books ? 

There it is. 

L. That sentence at least is transferred 
rerbatin to “Wet Days.” 
article copied ? 

B. No. The materials are evidently al- 
most entirely from Johnson; but then this 
is all fair. Mitchell has re-arranged them 
and converted them into a Life of Abercrom- 
bie, very different from that of Johnson. 
And so with McMahon. He took many of 
the paragraphs of Abercrombie, and many 


“ He was born in 


B. I believe so. 


Is the whole 


* Encyclopedia of Gardening (1859), page 389. 


Another Chat about Old Books. 
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of his directions are quoted verbatim from 
“Every Man His Own Gardener.” But 
Abercrombie’s work, if simply reprinted, 
would not have suited our country, while 
McMahon’s book has been received with 
great favor. 

L. It would be interesting to examine 
how far this plagiarism is carried on, 

B. Yes; but unfortunately the labor is 
great and the reward small. Still, we can 
find enough of it if we seek it. If our 
friend R. had borrowed it, I could 
show you a recent book in which even typ- 
ographical errors have been stolen ; a well- 
known work on flowers is taken, cuts and 
all, from the work of an English author; 
and we have recently had an instance of a 
standard English book being appropriated 


not 


piecemeal by one of our periodicals, and 
published as original. This reminds one of 
the Western editor, who being shut out by 
a violent snow-storm from access to the 
world at large, promised to keep up the 
issue of his paper “ as long as the stories in 
the old almanac lasted.” 

You see those four ponderous folio vol- 
umes bound in rough old calf. They are 
Prof. Martyn’s edition of Miller. 
hand me the first volume. 


Please 
I read in it the 
other day a curious passage in regard to 
this very subject. After giving a very com- 
plete list of authors, he says: “ It would be 
a curious speculation to ascertain how 
much, or rather perhaps I should say how 
little, in this copious list of authors and 
their works is truly original. The vener- 
able Judge Fitzherbert, the father of En- 
glish husbandry, gave a good example, but 
it was not followed by many, except Sir 
Hugh Plat, Gabriel Plattes, and the writ- 
ers in the time of the Commonwealth—Sir 
Richard Weston, Hartleb, and Blith, The 
old gardening books previous to the Res- 
toration are of very inferior value, with 
scarcely any pretense to originality, if 
we except Scott, Lawson, Parkinson, and 
Austen.” 

It would not be strange if Abercrombie 
himself had done unto others as he had 
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been done by. Prof. Martyn seems to hint 
this in the following sentence : “ Mr. Miller 
during his long career had no considerable 
competitor until he had approached the 
end of it, when several writers took advant- 
age of his unwearied labors of near half a 
century, and fixed themselves upon him as 
various marine insects do upon a decaying 
shell-fish. I except Hitt and Justice in 
1755, who are both original, as is also Hill, 
after his fashion, but his gardening is not 
much founded in experience. Hanbury 
first appeared in 1758; Wheeler, in 1763; 
Abercrombie, under the name of Mawe, in 
1766; Dicks, in 1769.” 

L. Well, this does not argue much for 
the morality of gardeners. 

B. It isthe same in all other departments 
of literature. Even theology is not exempt 
from it. A few years ago a very learned 
treatise on theology was published in this 
country. Examination showed it to bea 
mass of plagiarism. 

L. I have been looking over “ Wet Days 
at Edgewood” lately. I see he refers to 
works the bibliography of 
Agriculture. Have you got them ? 

B. Most of them. 
Gardening, Felton’s Portraits of English 
Authors on Gardening, Weston’s Tracts, 
and Donaldson’s Agricultural Biography 


several on 


are the chief works in this department re- 
ferred to by him. 

L. I hope that if by “ bibliotheca” A. 8. 
F. means a dictionary of horticultural 
works, he will publish it, as such a cata- 
logue would be very valuable. 

B. It would certainly be of very great 
I had a 


assistance to all lovers of books. 


letter the other day from the Professor of 


Agriculture ‘in one of our colleges, and he 
tells me that he 
some years on a 


has been 


work of 


engaged for 
this kind; 


Johnson’s History of 


The Horticulturist. 


He is now pushing it forward, and know- 
ing that I had a few curious old books, he 
wrote to make some inquiries about titles, 
dates, etc. I understand that he intends 
to include not only horticulture and agri- 
culture, but many of the kindred sciences. 

L. Such a book would be of incalculable 
value, not only to every book collector, but 
to every student, and I hope it will point 
out the most thorough and the best works 
in all departments of agricultural science. 

B. That would be not only a difficult, 
but a dangerous undertaking. 

L. Do any of the works previously men- 
tioned include American authors ? 

B. I The fact is, our 
American Agricultural literature is a terra 


believe not. 
None of our 
American publications do us justice. ‘Triib- 
ner’s works on American literature is dis- 
gracefully meagre. Thus, Adlum’s name is 
not given init. Either Alibone’s Diction- 
ary of Authors, or the New American Cy- 
clopedia, in whose pages every tenth-rate 


incognita to bibliographers. 


literary author is found, does not mention 
Adlum. I forgot just now which it is that 
leaves him out entirely, but it is not a mat- 
ter of much consequence, as the account 
given by the other is very meagre and very 
erroneous. 

L. Which was the first work on Agricul- 
ture published in the country ? 

B. Really I can not tell. 
is a very difficult one to answer. 


Your question 
The 
oldest work in my possession is that by 
Varlo, in two volumes. 

And then I took from their shelf a very 
But I see 
that I have taken up enough of your space 


curious work on Agriculture. 


and time with my rambling chat, so, if you 
please, I will defer to a future number an 
of the first 
Agriculture. 


work on 
LIBER, 


account American 


—>--_>-<- 


THe LAwn.—Look over the lawn care- 
fully, and remove every weed, root, or false 
grass that may be found; then either re- 


place with a piece of turf, or rake up and 
sow thickly with lawn grass seed, rolling 


and pressing firmly. 
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To ContTriIBUTORS AND OTHERS.—Address all Communications, for the Editorial and 
Publishing Departments, to F. W. Woopwarp, 87 Park Row, New York. 


CHESTERTOWN, KENT CouNTY, MARYLAND, 

December 5th, 1867. 
Our first snow is 
falling out of doors; but within, the fire is 
cheery; and while the snow covers the 
garden with its blanket, I have thought it 
would probably not be uninteresting to 
your readers to have another letter from 
the “ Eastern Shore.” 


Messrs. Eprrors: 


The year past has not been one of great 
prosperity to our farmers; the wheat crop 
was light when compared with the great 
show of straw, and the crop of Indian corn 
is not two thirds of The 
peach crop—the great money crop of this 


an average. 
county—was tvo abundant, and low prices 
ruled; yet, nevertheless, the fruit growers 
of this section unite in declaring that 
“peaches pay better than wheat and corn.” 

Still, I am disposed to think that the 
cultivation of the pear will ere long be the 
leading fruit interest of this county. On 
our best lands here the crop of pears is 
abundant and uniform year after year. I 
am inclined to think that your correspond- 
ent from “ Vineland,” N. J., some months 
ago, had never visited this part of the 
country, for if he had he would never have 


decided that the poor, scrubby lands of 


that vicinity were the best for pear culture. 
Our land here is high enough for good 
drainage, very gently undulating, and of a 
texture which I can describe no better than 
by using the words of one of our successful 
farmers—“ it breaks up just like coffee 
grounds,” a dark hazel loam, upon which 
anything natural to the climate will grow 
luxuriantly. We can not boast of cheap 
land, to attract settlers, for our own farmers 
know too well the value of their lands to 


allow any to be sold below their value. 
Within the past year or two we have had 
extensive land sales here, which were at- 
tended by men from all parts of the 
country ; but almost without exception the 
land was bought by Kent County men, 
thus showing that those who know the 
land best value it the highest. In no 
county in the State has there been a more 
rapid agricultural and horticultural im- 
provement, and in no part of the State is 
land advancing more rapidly in value. 
Some years ago a farm in this county was 
sold under a mortgage of a few hundred 
dollars. The person holding the mortgage 
went to see the farm, and concluded that 
it would not pay him to buy, that he would 
be glad if he made his debt out of it. 
The farm was sold. An enterprising man 
went upon it, and two years ago I passed 
the place while he was breaking fallow for 
wheat. I remarked to the proprietor that 
he was plowing very deep. “ Yes,” 
he; “but you see the plow turns no clay: 
and that is the only fault I find with 
it—it is all 
is liable to lodge and fall down.” 


said 


too .rich; my small grain 
This 
farm, which years ago was thought dear 
at $10 per acre, can not be bought now for 
$150 per acre. 

But about the garden. Well, I wrote to 
you last summer that I had tried McLean's 
Little Gem Pea, and found it very superior 
as well as early. I wanted to try Carter's 
First Crop, and ordered the seed, and got 
a mixture of tall Marrowfat and Bishop's 
Dwarf. From seed marked Lester’s Per- 
fected Tomato, at least two thirds of the 
plants produced the old knotty Red To 
mato. New York Improved Prickly Ege 
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Plant turned out to be Long Smooth. 
Scarlet Turnip Radish was White. Dwarf 
Erfurt Cauliflower was mixed with a tall, 
no-head sort. From another source, in 
response to an order for Long White 
French Turnip, [received White Flat Strap- 
leaved. This hardly seems square, and I 
am not sure but it would be best to give 
the public the names; but as the parties 
will probably see, and perhaps take warn- 
ing from this, I will let them pass now, 
hoping they will not serve any one else so. 
I also ordered two packages of “ Keyes’ 
Early Prolific Tomato seed—thirty days 
earlier than any other sort.” In due time 
they came, with a flaming picture of a 
The 
seed was sown at the same time, or perhaps 
a day sooner, than my other tomatoes; the 
plants grew vigorously, set their fruit 
early, and ripened about ten days later 
than the Smooth Red; in fact, fruit of the 
Smooth Red variety raised from seed sown 
in the open ground was for sale in our 
market by the bushel before I had enough 
‘“‘ Keyes” ripe for a mess. 


round red tomato on each paper. 


I am of opinion 
that the seedsmen were “sold” by the 
grower, 

One fact in reference to fruit, and I am 
done. 
variety in my garden which perfected its 
fruit the present season; Isabella, Northern 
Muscadine, Delaware, and 
dewed, rotted, dropped; 


others, mil- 
the 
with its branches intertwined with those 
of the dropping Muscadine, brought. its 
fruit to maturity. I have a great deal to 
say about fruit, but forbear, for fear that I 
have already tired you. 


Catawba, 


Should you ever get a notion to look at 
a peach orchard of 100,000 trees in one 


inclosure, all cultivated as cleanly as a 


garden, pay us a visit, and we will show 
you several, Yours, etc., Weds Mes 


Asout Raspserries.—G. F. R., Toms 
River, N. J.—‘“I notice some writers re- 
gard the Clark as similar to Kirtland. 
Do you regard them as thesame? Would 


The Catawba Grape was the only 
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you recommend planting the Kirtland 
here ?” 

We believe it is pretty well settled that 
the Clark and Kirtland are distinct varie- 
ties, although one of our reliable fruit men 
has said that in his ground they were very 
Probably his plants of Clark 
were incorrect to name, as most growers 
speak confidently of their distinctiveness. 
We should not hesitate to plant largely of 
Kirtland, although we do not regard the 
berry as quite firm enough for a market 
sort, but it is a great deal better than Phil- 
adelphia, which to our mind has nothing 
to recommend it but productiveness and 
hardihood of cane—no more so, however, 
than the Kirtland. In buying the Kirt- 
land, be sure of the true sort, as there are 
two or more sorts now growing under that 
name. - 

Naturat Sorms.—It is often remarked 
that such and such a plant does well in its 
natural soil. We confess our inability to 
define what forms a natural soil for any 
plant, for many plants found wild are—al- 
though identical in themselves—embedded 
and growing in soils of entirely different 
components. Observation has taught us 
that one plant under our artificial cultiva- 


similar. 


tion succeeds best in clay, another in sand 
or sandy loam, ete., etc., but at the same time 
we find that plants have the power to sub- 
stitute one element for another under cer- 
tain circumstances, as plants ordinarily re- 
quiring potash subsist in soils entirely void 
of that salt, provided in place of potash it 
contain soda. 

A Bep or Lities.—By all means plant 
out a bed of Japan lilies. Select, if you 
can, a position where when they come into 
flower you will have to look up rather 
than down to see the flower; make the 
ground two feet or more deep, working 
into it plenty of well-rotted compost ma- 
nure; then get the varieties of lily in all 
their numbers; plant them at distances of 
about one foot apart each way, setting the 
bulb in clean sand and covering about 
three inches deep. 
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Hottynocks.—The production of seed- 
ling varieties of the hollyhock has been 
very great during the past ten years, and 
at this time they equal, if they do not sur- 
pass, in beauty the dahlia. They are per- 
fectly hardy, and can be left in the open 
border with impunity. Seeds 
kinds sown early in the season in a hot-bed 
frame, and got ready for transplanting in 


of choice 


May, will flower the same season; while 
divisions and cuttings from choice varie- 
ties already produced may now be made, 
and by giving them a slight start in a 
frame, will transplant and bloom finely, 
forming one of the cheapest and most ef- 
fective background features for a flower 
garden Make the 
deep and rich with abundance of well-rot- 


imaginable. ground 
ted cowdung. 

Decipvovs TREES AND Survss should 
be planted just as early in the season as 
the ground will work freely. Do not de- 
lay; for although many a tree succeeds 
when transplanted late in the season, should 
an unfavorable it will not 
grow as vigorously, and frequently gets so 
small a hold in the soil, that although 
alive at the of winter, 
spring finds it without vitality sufficient to 
make a new growth. 


season occur, 


commencement 


Harpy Annvaus.—In selecting varieties 
of hardy annuals, seek rather a few of 
those that bloom freely and grow vigor- 
ously, than to make your collection one of 
Very little satisfactory effect 
can be obtained from a great variety, many 


varieties. 


of them possessing no distinctive charac- 
ter or color, however pretty and curious 
they may be to the botanist. Large masses 
of a few sorts and of distinct colors, white, 
crimson, etc., such as candytufts, phlox 
Drummondi, etc., will give, are very effect- 
ive either in small gardens or on extensive 
lawns. 


A cHeap hot-bed frame will hold a 


great many cuttings, which may be grown 
for bedding out, and make gay the garden 
all summer at a very small cost aside from 
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a little daily care. Prepare the bed in the 
ordinary manner for growing of early 
kitchen garden stuff; let the rank heat 
escape—or, rather, leave it a week or so, 
until it becomes sweet in its regular warmth ; 
then procure a few good bushy plants from 
a commercial gardener; make up the cut- 
tings and plant them in sandy soil. Shade 
for a time, but give air and avoid too much 
moisture, as it is liable to create mildew 
and cause the cuttings to damp off. 


HeRBACEOUs PLANtTs.— Hardy herba- 
ceous plants should be transplanted as 
early as the ground can be worked freely. 
After planting, cover the crowns with an 
inch or two of leaf mold or chip dirt, as it 
will greatly assist them in resisting the 
freezing and thawing until the full open- 
ing of spring. In digging over beds of 
herbaceous plants, be careful, as many 
plants, like peonias, campanulas, etc., are 
often destroyed by spading or forking, and 
thus destroying their crowns, ere they have 
It is al- 
ways well to be in time; but better wait a 
dig, until 
each plant can be distinctly traced in its 
position. 

MAKING 


shown their buds above ground. 


day or two more rather than 


GRAPE Curtines.—In earlier 
dlays it was the practice to make grape cut- 
tings with three eyes, cutting anywhere be- 
tween two eyes at random, or rather 
always to avoid the bud, because of an im- 
pression that if cut too near, its vitality was 
lessened. Next came the practice of two 
eyes, and cutting as near the base of the 
lower bud as possible without cutting into 
it; then came the single-eye system, which 
although old in green-house practice, was 
Now 
we have another line of cutting, which is on 
a two-eye.cutting, to cut near the lower bud 


new to our native-born characters. 


square across, then shave down the sides 
of the buds for an inch or more in length, 
it being claimed that this course induces 
a yet more rapid formation of roots than 
either of the others under the same treat- 
ment. 
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NortHern [uirvois HorticuttuRAt So- 
crety.—An organization has been effected 
under the title of The Northern Illinois 
Horticultural Society, and the following 
gentlemen elected for the ensuing year : 

President—Samuel Edwards, La Moille, 
Bureau Co. 

Vice-Presidents—1. Ira L. Bailey, Mt. Car- 
roll Co. 2. A. R. Whitney, Franklin 
Grove, Lee Co. 3. Smiley Shepherd, Hen- 
nepin, Putnam Co. 4. Tyler McWhorter, 
Aledo, Mercer Co. 5, Edgar Sanders, Chi- 
cago, Cook Co. 6. Robert Douglas, Wau- 
kegan, Lake Co. 7. B. N. McKinstry, 
East Sumner, Kankakee Co. 8, Alexander 
Strachan, Rockford, Winnebago Co. 9. 
W. E. Luken, Sterling, Whiteside Co. 10. 
C. H. Rosenstiel, Freeport, Stephenson Co. 

Cor. Sec.—D. Wilmot Scott, Galena, Jo 
Daviess Co. 

Ree. Secs.—H. D. Emory, Chicago, Cook 
Co. D. E. Peck, Marengo, McHenry Co. 

Treasurer—L. Woodward, Marengo. 

Executive Committee—Samuel Edwards, 
ex officio. Ira L. Bailey, Mt. Carroll. E. 
H. Skinner, Marengo. 

The Constitution of the State Horticul- 
tural Society, with slight amendments, was 
adopted. 

Kansas Horticutturat Socrety.—The 
friends of pomology met at Lawrence, 
Dec. 11, 1867, and organized under the 
name of the Kansas Horticultural Society, 
and adopted a constitution and by-laws. 
Officers were elected as follows : 

President—Wm. Tanner, Leavenworth. 

Vice-President—C. B. Lines, Wabaunsee. 

Secretary—G. C. Brackett, Lawrence. 

Treasurer—S. T. Kelsey, Ottawa. 

The next meeting will be held at Leavy- 
enworth, at which time the following Com- 
mittees will report : 

Apples—G. C. Brackett. Pears —Dr. 
Housely. Plums and Peaches—W. E. 
Barnes. Cherries and Small Fruits—Wil- 
liam Maxwell. Grapes—Dr. Stayman and 
W.E. Barnes. Evergreens, Forest Trees, 
and Hedges—S. T. Kelsey. 

We rejoice to note these movements in 
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horticultural progress. The West is alive, 
and the expansion of the subject there has 
no restriction, but is rapidly swelling and 
developing a rich harvest of instructive 
knowledge. 

DRAWINGS AND COLORINGS OF FRUITS 
AND FrLowers.—We desire especially to 
commend to our fruit and flower growers 
an artist in the production of fruit ani 
flower drawings and colorings whose works 
we have examined for years, and whose 
merits, owing to his own modesty and hesi- 
tancy in bringing himself before the public, 
have but by few persons been duly appre- 
ciated. If we recollect aright, when the 
lamented A. J. Downing prepared his copy 
of fruits, etc., with colored illustrations, the 
plates were first sent to France, for the pur- 
pose of being colored; but when returned 
were found so imperfect, that the author 
sought about for some one capable of re- 
touching them, so that they might appear 
passably if not creditably. That man was 
found in Joseph Prestole, Sen., then a resi- 
dent of the State of New York, now of 
Amana Homestead, During the 
past two or more years we have frequently 
examined his work, and we now commend 
him, without his knowledge of our so 
doing, to all our horticultural friends, and 
we beg to say you will find his work quite 
satisfactory, and his prices reasonable, and 
at the same time you will be assisting a 
man whose love of his art has kept him 
always far from riches. 


Towa. 


New Jersey State AGricuLTurA §So- 
creTY.—This Society held its annual meet- 
ing at the State-House in Trenton, January 


15th. The meeting was well attended by 
persons interested in agriculture, from dif- 
ferent parts of the State. We will give a 
full account of the proceedings in our 
March number. 

Warsaw (Itu.) Horticutturat Soct- 
ETY.—Officers for 1868: President—A. C. 
Hammond; Vice- President— George B. 
Worthen ; Secretary and Treasurer—Thos. 
Gregg. Address of Sec’y, Hamilton, Ill. 
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Root Prunine THe Grapre.—In all of 
dwarf tree culture, when the system is per- 
formed upon a tree whose roots are of a 
free growing stock, it is the practice to 
root prune, because it has come to be well 
known that without root pruning the 
tree soon becomes gorged with sap, and 
productive of unhealthy water shoots in- 
stead of short spurs and fruit buds. The 
working of the pear on the quince, or the 
apple on the Paradise, because of these 
varieties making naturally but small trees, 
and mostly surface lateral roots, has the 
same result as root pruning of the roots 
of vigorous free-growing stocks. 

This necessity of a reduced root being a 
requisite for a reduced tree has become 
patent to all cultivators of trees, but may 
it not be applicable to the culture of the 
Nature makes no mistakes, when 
to herself, though 


grape ¢ 
left we may make 
enough of them in interpreting her mean- 
ing, and in our endeavors to turn her from 
her course. “Out of sight, out of mind,” 
is an old adage; and asthe roots of the 
vines are out of sight, they are too often 
mostly out of mind; nevertheless, the 
study of their condition is essential to 
true principles of practice, and it is fair to 
presume that a portion of the maladies 
and diseases that assail the grape have 
in the root. It is above 
ground that we see the results of disease, 
from whatever cause; and were the roots 


their origin 


as visible as the leaves, we should per- 
haps detect the presence of causes, and be 
enabled to apply the remedy before any 
effect could be produced. But the roots 
are out of sight; and if causes indicative of 
disease exist in the soil, we are ignorant 
of the fact until advised thereof by mil- 
dew, rot, etc., in the leaf and fruit. 
Nature, as we have said, makes no mis- 
takes, and all attempts to alter her char- 
acteristics almost invariably produce un- 
desirable results. The vine is naturally of 
a rampant habit, growing luxuriantly and 
covering a large space, its roots corre- 
sponding to its vine; and while we prune 
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the roots of the pear to balance our desire 
for a certain form and size of stem and 
branch, we cut back our vine freely, with- 
out any regard to the root. Can any phys- 
iologist doubt the result 
sooner or later ensue? 


which must 
Can any one ex- 
pect a vine perpetually cut back and re- 
stricted to a space far below its natural re- 
quirements, to become otherwise than 
plethoric from over-supplies furnished by 
the unrestricted roots? Can we continue 
to expect health and freedom from disease 
when one portion of the plant is permitted 
to overbalance its opposite? Shall we not 
have to inaugurate a new system of vine 
culture, and with it invention of imple- 
ments for rapid execution of the labors 
connected therewith ? 


A LirtLe Funny.—In one of the recent 
Western fruit meetings an essayist com- 
mences with saying: “ Pruning, according 
to Dr. Warder, is done in summer for fruit, 


and in winter for wood.” Now, as these 


principles of practice have been recited long 
before Dr. Warder was, we can but consider 


the object of this essayist to amuse himself 
a little at the expense of the good Doctor, 
for he, the essayist, is regarded as a well- 
read and, the Yankee 
It is barely possible he, like 
some others, is disposed to make a god of 
any one who tickles him under a certain 
rib. 

Wash THE TREES.—Mid-winter is cer- 
tainly the most leisure time of the fruit- 
grower, and he should therefore work up 
his then leisure in the most profitable man- 
ner. All fruit-trees are not infested with 
coccus or bark lice, but all fruit-trees have 
more or less of foul matters accumulated 
on and in their bark, and it pays well at 
this time to go over them with a swab of 


man, in 


“ smart.” 


sense, 


lye water, sulphur, and lime-wash mixed. 
The first rain will reduce its strength and 
at the same time clear it from the tree, 
taking with it the eggs of insects, moss, etc., 
and leave the bark clean and pure—open to 
the action of natural laws of growth. 
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THe Loxeworta WINE HovusE GRAPE 
PremivumMs.—Our readers are doubtless all 
cognizant of the offer made by the Long- 
worth Wine House at Cincinnati—ist, for 
the best general wine grape of our whole 
country; 2d, for the best wine grape for 
the State of Ohio; and 3d, for the best 
table grape for general purposes in the 
country, and that men of prominence were 
by them named to serve as the committee 
of award. 

This circular has been freely published 
by nearly every agricultural paper in the 
States, in the simple innocence of their 
thoughts that it was a liberal item, and 
deserved commendation. Even our worthy 
and valued co-operative at Boston gave it 
favor to the extent of illustrating their 
premium silver ware. Now, while we 
favor every advancement of horticultural 
intelligence, and are ever ready to lend a 
hand, regardless of cost, to that object 
which, in its ultimate even, shall serve to 
advance horticultural progress, we confess 
our reluctance to say a word of favor to 
this item. We freely acknowledge we look 
upon it as chimerical, and like the Greeley 
prizes, may have originated in a good and 
benevolent disposition; but its results, like 


that, will be mere smoke, requiring the 
awarding committee to either rely upon 
their former laurels in silence, or else to 
sustain a discussion which can but result in 


discomfiture. Without presuming that the 
Longworth wine house estimated that 
they would make more than treble the cost 
of their offer by the gain in publicity, 
which could not be obtained by paying for 
advertisements, we can not for a moment 
believe that the good sense and discrimi- 
nating knowledge of some members of 
that house ever for a moment believed 
there was yet known a single variety of 
grape to merit any one of their premiums 
offered. We are certainly very much in- 
terested—at least to the number of 10,000 
of our readers—in this matter, and shall 
most cordially hail the hour when it shall 
be declared, with any possible chance of 
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being sustained, that there is one superior 

grape for wine adapted to our whole 

country—one for all the soils and climates 

of Ohio, and a table grape for all the land, 

without regard to soil or climate. After 

this exposé, it will be useless to bring for- 
yard new seedlings. 


APPLE FOR Prorit.—We copy the fol- 
lowing from the Alton (Ill.) Horticultural 
Society’s meeting of November 7, 1867: 

“J, E. Starr asked what one variety of 
apple was best for profit on a lease of fif- 
teen years. Several sorts were named on 
a ballot being had. ‘Gilpin’ was the first 
choice, and ‘ Wine Sap’ next.” 

We hardly dare to make a comment, for 
we have great belief in progress, but this 
brings us right back to Cox in 1816—and 
is only one more proof that “some old 
things are as good as new.” 


Hanrpinoop or Pinus Excetsa.—Some six 
years since I planted, for a gentleman now 
deceased, several of the pinus excelsa, The 
ground is a stiff clay subsoil, only surface- 
drained ; top soil a good clay loam of about 
eight inches deep. Recently, passing the 
place, I found every tree in fine condition, 


apparently healthy, and presenting an ap- 


pearance fully to bear out its reputa- 
tion as the most beautiful white pine in 
existence. These trees have not made long 
shoots, but the foliage is fully as long as 
on trees that have made more vigorous 
growth. Ihave planted many trees of this 
variety during the last eight years, and I 
regret to say, nearly all that have been 
placed on well-prepared rich soils have 
been killed by the winter, evidently show- 
ing that a moderate slow growth renders 
this beautiful tree just as hardy as any of 
the common white pines. F. R. E. 

By an advertisement in our columns it 
will be seen that J. A. Requa has removed 
his propagating establishment from Ame- 
nia, Dutchess Co., N. Y., to Brocton, Cha- 
tauque Co., N. Y. 
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“ ALWAYS BE PLANTING A TREE.”—Con- 
sidering the cost, and small amount of la- 
bor, there is no one thing that so amply 
repays as the planting of a tree. Well 
it becomes always an object of 
beauty, a source of joy to the owner and 
his family—a pleasure to visitors and to 
the residents of a neighborhood 


grown, 


adds an 
appearance of increased value to the prem- 
ises—improves the general effect of the 
scenery—becomes a protection from cold 
winds—reduces the severity of the temper- 
ature—enhances the rental value of a resi- 
dence—often more admired than the most 
costly building, and finally can never be 
viewed without 
creative Power 
well.” 

Tue GARDEN.—The first impression on 
entering a place is given by the appearance 
of what is generally termed the garden. 
Not the vegetable ground, but that portion 
of the ground devoted to the purpose of 
affording enjoyment and recreation from 
the labors and cares of life. If it be well 
furnished and kept, with shrub, tree, and 
flower, an association of refinement and in- 
tellect is at once conveyed; but on the 
other hand, if it be void of plant or flower, 
tree or shrub, or having abundance of 
these, have an overabundance of 
weeds, it matters not how elaborate the 
building, or gay and showy the indoor 
decoration, the impression conveyed is one 


a thought of the supreme 
which “doeth all things 


also 


of sordid, expensive misery. 

A few plants of well-selected varieties 
growing in vigorous health, and arranged 
with regard to form, color of foliage, etc., 
to the making of a beautiful picture, is far 
better than an extensive display of varie- 
ties, or a showy mingling of colors, with- 
out regard to general effect. 


CALCEOLARIAS should now be potted off 
in good, sharp, sandy loam. Keep them 
shaded after potting for a couple of weeks; 
then gradually accustom them to strong 
light and heat. As they grow, stop them 
in frequently, to induce a stocky, bushy 
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plant. One pinch of the thumb and finger 
is worth two cuttings after they have grown 
tall andrugged. April is the great month 
for their growth. 


BLIGHT FROM THE Roots.—Of late, a 
theory has been propounded, in certain 
quarters, that blight in the pear-tree is 
caused by disease at the root of the tree. 
If this is founded in truth it would be well 
to make the following experiment. A few 
years after planting the young tree (or tree 
already planted), let there be planted with- 
in a foot or so of it two or three seedling 
pear-trees ; and after these have become es- 
tablished (in a year or two), let them be 
inarched into the main tree. This would 
give three or four different systems of roots 
to the same tree, and perhaps would in- 
crease the chances of escaping blight as 
three or four to one, since if one system of 
roots suffers injury, the others might keep 
up a healthy vitality. The superior hardi- 
ness of such a tree would prove the theory, 
although the want of benefit might not 
disprove it. Let amateurs who love to ex- 
periment, and who know how to do such 
things, try it. W. L. D. 

[We have little respect for this theory, 
although it is true that the root being hid- 
den from our view we have no true oppor- 


tunity forexamining. There can be no ob- 


jection to the test our correspondent sug- 


gests, provided any one is disposed to try 
it; but we think the components and con- 
dition of the soil would act alike on all the 
added plants or roots. | 


Hot-Ark FURNACES are now in general 
use for heating dwellings both in city and 
country, and have almost superseded stoves 
in dwellings of any pretension. The ob- 
jections hitherto made are now almost 
completely obviated ; and this to a greater 
extent in the Gothic Furnace manufactured 
by A. M. Lesley, 605 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. We have in use one of these heat- 
ers in our dwelling, and it gives us pleas- 
ure to state that it is entirely free from es- 
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cape of gas, economical in the consumption 
of fuel, free from complication, and sup- 
plies abundant heat. 


Prices or Fruits.—To the grower of 
fruits it may be of interest to know a lit- 
tle as to the prices that 
pears, etc., are retailed at in the leading 
fruit stores in New York. Choice speci- 
mens of Beurre Bose Pears, but of only fair 
medium size, sell at forty cents each. Ex- 
tra Duchesse d’Angouleme and some Beurre 
Diels we were asked sixty cents each for, 
or a dozen, embracing some two or three 
inferior specimens, at six dollars. Large 
and fine Baldwin or Tompkins Co. King 
Apples, one dollar and fifty cents a dozen. 
Lady Apples, fifty cents a dozen, Catawba 
and Diana grapes, forty cents a pound. 
Hot-house grapes, one to one and a half 


choice apples, 


dollars a pound. Nectarines—only a few 


shown us—at one anda half dollars each. 


PRESERVING Grapes.—Mr. Editor: 
Among the various methods of preserving 
this valuable fruit during the winter, I 
have nowhere noticed a plan similar to 
that pursued by M. M. Dorn, Esq., of this 
city; and believing it to be original with 
him, I present it to your readers. 

Gather the grapes when fully ripe, and 
pack in triple layers in oats which have 
been previously scalded and dried, letting 
the oats at top and bottom be at least four 
inches in depth; keep in acold room. I 
have seen, on the 15th March, Diana and 
Concord grapes kept in this way, that ap- 
peared as perfect in form and flavor as 
when packed in the fall, the bloom of the 
fruit even remaining; and Mr. Dorn as- 
sures me that he has had them well pre- 
served for four weeks later. 

The custom long prevalent in the West 
of packing ham, beef, eggs, etc., in this 
way, suggested to Mr. Dorn the experi- 
ment with grapes, resulting, I believe, in 
a most valuable discovery. 

G. P. DeLAPLAINe. 

Manison, W1s., Dec. 16, 1967. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


American HorticutturaAL ANnvat for 
1868, published by Orange Judd & Co., 
New York. Paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts, 
This is the second issue of this year- 

book of Horticultural progress for the 

use of the gardener and fruit-grower. It 
contains many well-written articles, by 
some of our well-known nurserymen, po- 

The articles, Rho- 

dodendrons, by 8. B. Parsons; Propagating 

Evergreens, by J. Hooper; New Pears Test- 

ed in 1867, by Marshall P. Wilder; Notes 

on the Small Fruits in 1867, by A. 8. Fuller; 
and New and Interesting Plants Tested in 

1867, are particularly valuable. 


mologists, and florists. 


SuspurBaN Homes for City Business Men 
on the Line of the Erie Railroad. 

This is the title of a neat little work 
of some sixty pages, published by the Erie 
Railroad Co., designed to call the attention 
of those in search of country homes to the 
advantages of the towns and villages lying 
along the line of their road, as places of 
residence, many of these villages being 
really nearer, in point of time, to the busi- 
ness centers of the city than dwellings in 
the neighborhood of Central Park. The 
work is compiled by Mr. Henry T. Will- 
iams, of the New York Independent, who 


has here brought together many facts anc 


presented them in an interesting and read- 
able form. The work can be obtained at 
the office of the General Passenger Agent, 
Erie Building, by those who wish to exam- 
ine any of the localities described, with a 
view to purchase property. 


ANNUAL REGISTER OF Rurat Arrarrs. L. 
Tucker & Son, Albany. 


This is the fourteenth year of the pub- 
lication of this desirable hand-book, which 
has come to be a standard publication ; so 
much so that the back numbers are still 


in constant demand. The work contains 
a complete almanac for the year, and 
much valuable information on the subjects 
of agriculture and horticulture. Price 
80 cents. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA POULTRY SHOW. 

Tuts exhibition, held at Philadelphia, 
Dec. 30th to Jan. 4th, was a most successful 
one, both financially and otherwise. Al- 
though got up with but little time for 
preparation, the collection of fowls was one 
that any society, even of a number of years’ 
standing, might be proud of. 

Comparisons are invidious, yet, compari- 
sons aside, Pennsylvania certainly ercels in 
some varieties. We have never seen finer 
specimens of Brahmas and Hamburgs than 
were here exhibited. The former especially 
stood in the front rank; and had we a 
“Frederic William” in the poultry king- 
dom, he certainly could not have much 
trouble dere in filling up his ranks with 
the desired height. We notice the names 
of Messrs. Tees, Todd, and Brown among 
the successful competitors in this class. 
The Silver Spangled Hamburgs exhibited 
by Mr. Armstrong deserve special notice, 
and were justly awarded the first premium. 
Mr. Bosler was also a successful competitor. 
In Golden Spangled Hamburgs, old birds, 
Mr. Fable carried off the palm, but was 
followed very closely by Mr. Armstrong 
with a coop of this season’s chickens. 
The Cochins were fair, but not of notice- 
able merit. In Grey Dorkings, Mr. Herstine 
excelled, exhibiting a very handsome trio. 
Black Spanish were there in goodly 
numbers and quality, Messrs. Heuston and 
Upperman carrying off the first prizes for 
old and young birds, respectively. Mr. 
Duncan exhibited a very fine coop of Bol- 
ton Greys—Mr. Herdegen, White Crested 
Black Polish—and Mr. Schlem, Silver 
Spangled Polish, all of which were awarded 
premiums. In Games, the competition 
was not severe; only about half a dozen 
coops were shown, but they made up in 


quality what they lacked in quantity—M1. 
Armstrong in “Earl Derbys” (Black 
Breasted Reds), Mr. Ashford in Seftons 
and Irish Greys, and Mr. Gibbs in other 
kinds, carrying off the honors. 

Mr. Tees seemed to enjoy the honor of 
showing the smallest as well as the largest 
specimens there, his Black Bantams leading 
the liliputians—Mr. Herdegen’s Game and 
Sebright and Messrs. Pavonarius’ Japanese 
Bantams calling for a passing notice. 

Mr. Sharpless claims the precedence in 
Bronze Turkeys with a magnificent pair of 
18 months old birds, the cock weighing 
about 35lbs. Some other coops were ex- 
hibited, but were not worthy of special 
notice. 

In the French varieties, Crevecceur, 
Houdan, and La Fleche, Messrs. Halsted & 
Co., of this city, were the successful com- 
petitors. 

Mr. Morris stands first in Bremen Geese, 
Mr. Jones in Poland Geese, Mr. Sharpless 
in Rouen Ducks, and Mr. Altemus in 
Aylesburys; not so much for their several 
excellences, but for lack of competition, 
this department being very poorly repre- 
sented. 

In the Pigeon class Mr. Armstrong again 
takes front rank with his Red and Yellow 
Tumblers, Mr. Lodge with his Blue Owls, 
and Mr. Herdegen goes up head with all 
other varieties, including Carriers, Pouters, 
Turbits, Barbs, Magpies, ete., ete. 

There was a very fine show of canaries, 
mostly Belgian and German varieties—Mr. 
Prossholtz in the first, and Mr. Himelback 
in the last, heading the list. 

There were many noticeable specimens 
not entered for competition, among which 
was a splendid Maltese cat, weighing 18lbs., 
by Mr. Hankinson; an educated Blue Jay, 
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which imitated the crowing of a Bantam 
cock, by Mr. Ott; a cage of California 
Quails, very pretty, by Mr. Coggins; and 
numerous other things of interest. 

The room was a fine one for the exhibi- 
tion, and showed the fowls to the best pos- 
sible advantage. The arrangement, though, 
was very defective, the different varieties 
being scattered promiscuously about the 
room, so that comparison in some of the 
classes was quite difficult. We are pleased 
to hear that the Society’s treasury has been 
the gainer, and hope that their future 
exhibitions may be as successful as the 
present one. 

DUCKS. 

Why is it that our farmers, and fanciers, 
teo, almost ignore the good qualities of 
the duck ? 

They are no more difficult to rear than 
chickens, if proper care is taken the first 
few weeks, and they mature much earlier. 
The common duck does not require ANY 
more care; but it is not to these that we 


specially refer. We do not see the advantage 
of raising ducks that weigh two or three 
pounds at maturity, rather than those that 
will weigh six to eight. 
about that difference between the common 
duck and either the Aylesbury or Rouen 
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varieties. It cost hardly if any more to 
raise an Aylesbury or Rouen than the 
common mud-puddle variety ; and laying 
beauty (which is a great desideratum with 
us) aside, there is still the gain in weight 
as well as the gain in eggs the coming 
year. 

Either of the above varieties is de- 
sirable, and the choice may be said to lie 
almost with one’s fancy. Both are excel- 
lent layers, frequently commencing to lay 
in the fall and continuing until cold 
weather, recommencing in February or 
March and not ceasing until July or 
August, and mature at about the same 
age, reaching about the same weight, 
which sometimes attains 18 to 19lbs per 
pair. This weight, though, is very rare. 
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It seems to be the impression with many, 
that ducks can not be kept except with a 
pond or stream on the premises. But this 
is a mistaken notion. True, a running 
stream, or when that is not to be had, a 
pond of water, is a great help, but it is not 
a necessity. We have known fine broods 
raised with a large tub or box sunk into 
the ground and filled daily with fresh 
water. A good way to do this is to exca- 
vate the ground under the tub to the 
depth of eighteen inches or two feet, and 
fill the hole up with stones; have a hole 
and plug right over the excavation, and 
the water will run off easily and freely, and 
not keep the ground around the tub con- 
tinually muddy. 

“But they eat so much,” is the reply ; 
“why, half a dozen ducks will eat a half 
bushel of corn a day.” 


” 


Now, reader, did 
you ever compare critically the amount 
consumed respectively by a duck and a 
hen? If not, do so, and you may discover 
less difference than you persuaded yourself 
there was. The idea of ducks eating so 
much is a good deal like the Dutchman’s 
pig. Hans had von leetle pig, no bigger 
dan yon cat. He give ter leetle pig von 
pail of swill; piggy eats ter swill all up; 
den he puts him in ter pail, and he no fill 
ter pail half full. 


Foop ror Cuickens.—A writer recom- 
mends for chickens, for the first week after 
hatching, hard-boiled eggs, to be given, 
chopped fine, at least twice a day, wheat 
steeped in milk, and coarse Indian meal, 
bread crumbs, etc. A change of food is 
necessary twice a weck, substituting cracked 
corn for wheat. 


THe PRESERVATION OF Eaas.—A writer 
in the Farm and Fireside recommends the 
dissolving of gum shellac in alcohol, when 
the mixture may be applied with a common 
paint-brush. When dry, pack in bran, 
points downward. Eggs so preserved will 
keep a very long time. When about to be 
used, the varnish may be washed off. 





